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NOTES OF SYRIAN FOLK-LORE COLLECTED IN 

BOSTON. 

The Syrian population of Boston is estimated at about one thousand, 
and inhabits a district of about half a square mile, popularly styled 
" Little Syria." The aim of a Syrian in coming to America is to be 
free from the tyranny of Turkish oppression, and after living here a 
few years he generally applies for naturalization and sends home for 
his family and friends. Ostensibly he is Americanized, but still deep 
down in his heart burns the love for his native land, with its simpli- 
city and its sentiment. But he thinks of the dreaded Sultan, and 
stoutly maintains, " I am American." 

Although the outer life of the people is so altered, still they retain 
many of their old ways. They have their own shops and restaurants 
and churches. They still sing their old songs, and play their old 
games, and, to a less degree, celebrate their old ceremonies, espe- 
cially at weddings and funerals. But in the storm and stress of Amer- 
ican business they are fast forgetting them, and in a generation or 
two their memory will have utterly failed. Even now the rising 
generation know little of the ways of their fathers, and still less of 
their folk-lore. 

The task of collecting the material contained in this paper was 
considerable. At first I was looked upon with suspicion, they believ- 
ing that I wished to make them appear ridiculous before the public, 
and I could get no information whatever. But as soon as I had 
become somewhat acquainted in the " quarter," this difficulty was 
greatly reduced. The most serious hindrance I experienced was in 
understanding my informants and in making myself understood. 
Many of them could not speak English, and I could neither speak 
Arabic nor find any one with time or inclination to act as interpreter. 
However, by occasionally resorting to Spanish or to French, and by 
my learning a few Arabic words, we succeeded, after a fashion, in 
understanding one another. But by far the greatest assistance I re- 
ceived, was from a recent graduate of Beirut College, who speaks 
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English fluently, and who on two different occasions was glad to give 
his time and knowledge, if by so doing he might assist the Americans 
in understanding better the character of a steadily increasing element 
in their population. 

This collection is but a fragment of what might be obtained if a 
person had sufficient time and patience. But small as it is, it seems 
to me to reflect some aspects of the Syrian character, its almost child- 
ish simplicity, light-heartedness, hospitality, and sentiment. 

DREAMS. 

i. If a person dreams that a tooth is pulled without starting blood, 
it means that some member of his family is going to die. If it is a 
back tooth, the person will be an aged one ; if a middle tooth, the per- 
son will be of medium age ; if a front tooth, the person will be young. 

2. If a person dreams that he is eating white grapes, it means that 
it will surely rain the next day. 

3. To dream that a certain man, attired in his finest clothes, is in 
a company where the others are not so attired, means that the man 
is going to die. 

4. To dream of blood, means that nothing will happen. 

5. If a person dreams that he sees his deceased father or mother 
talking angrily to him, it means that he or she wishes him to pray 
or make some atonement for him, or her. 

6. If a person dreams that a large sore breaks and the matter is 
discharged, it means that he will be able to settle up all his debts. 

7. If a married man dreams that he is being married, and sees him- 
self attired in his wedding garments, it means that he is going to die. 

8. A man (A) has a certain number of troubles to pass through. If 
another man (B) dreams that he (A) is dead, he (A) has already 
passed the first trouble. If a second man (C) dreams that he (A) is 
dead, he (A) has passed the second trouble. This continues till all 
are passed. 

9. To dream that the leaves fall to the ground yellow means that 
there will be an epidemic in the town. 

10. If a person dreams that he sees a naked figure dancing in the 
air, it means that death will come and release a soul from its body. 

11. If a person dreams that he sees a line of camels travelling single 
file, it means that angels from heaven are descending to inspire the 
little children. 

12. If a person dreams of a river, it means that something stands 
between him and his wishes. 

13. If a person dreams of a woman, it means that he will have hap- 
piness. If, however, her hair is dishevelled, it means that some 
member of his family will die soon. 
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14. To dream of seeing a cloud in the shape of a camel means 
there will be no rain and consequently a poor harvest. 

15. To dream of snakes brings bad luck. 

16. To dream of a leafless tree means it will rain the next day. 

17. If a person dreams of an old woman carrying a baby in her arms, 
it means that some man of the town will die. 

The reason being, according to my informant, that the earth is 
looked upon as the mother of mankind, who carries her children 
in her bosom when they are dead. 

18. If a person dreams that there are many priests in his house, he 
may be sure that on that same day a year hence some member of his 
household will die. 

In Lebanon when a man dies it is the custom for thirty or more 
priests to attend the funeral ceremony. My informant tells me that 
the number of priests in each town in Syria is very large in propor- 
tion to the population. In B'shory, a town of about seven thousand 
inhabitants, there are some forty priests. 

19. If a person dreams of eating human flesh, his life will be short, 
and his children will perish from off the face of the earth. 

RIDDLES. 

1. He cooks his meals on his head for some one who sits near him 
to eat. Ans. Turkish pipe. 

2. There are three persons, (a) One is sitting down, and will 
never get up. Ans. Stove, (b) The second eats as much as is given 
to him, and yet is always hungry. Ans. Fire, (c) The third goes 
away, and never returns. Ans. Smoke. 

3. There are three men. (a) One likes to be in the shade all the 
time. Ans. Snow and ice. (b) The second is an old man, but just 
as soon as he reaches old age he becomes young again. Ans. The 
moon, (c) The third is a dead man, and yet he speaks to live men 
all the time. Ans. Writing in a book. 

4. A person looks up at night and sees a kettle full of potatoes, 
but the next morning when he wakes up he does n't find any. Ans. 
Stars. 

5. There is a man who passes you on the street, but you can't see 
him. Ans. The wind. 

6. The Princess of Halef sends to the Princess of Lebanon a 
horse, which is harnessed in the hind quarters, but its head is free. 
Ans. A needle. 

7. A little thing before your eyes all the time. Ans. Eyelash. 

8. A child, though born to-night, is yet an old man and his white 
hair fills the whole room. Ans. Light of a lamp. 
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9. Not larger than an eye, and yet it has thousands of eyes. Ans. 
Thimble. 

10. He is quite mute, blind, and deaf, yet he has seen and heard 
all that has occurred in the past, and he will see and hear all that is 
to come in the future : just now he tells us all. Ans. A book. 

11. Like the brow of my beloved, or the half of her bracelet, or 
like a golden cup that is hers, and still a gold coin against a garment 
of blue velvet. Ans. The new moon. 

Not called "riddle" ( " hazzura " ), by the Syrians, but mShama, 
which is something almost a riddle, but self-explanatory. 

12. Something alive which, if taken to another land, will die. 
Ans. A fish. 

SUPERSTITIONS. 

i. If a person sees blackbirds in the morning, he will have bad 
luck. 

2. If a man goes to look for a position, and when half way there 
remembers something he has forgotten and left at home, he will not 
go and try for the position that day. 

3. If one person is relating something to another and a child 
sneezes, it shows that he is speaking the truth. 

4. When the new moon appears, a Syrian takes a piece of silver 
money, and, holding it up before the moon, says, " May it be a happy 
moon." 

5. A Syrian will not plant when the moon is full, and never under 
any circumstances when it begins to wane. He always plants when 
the moon is new. 

6. If a person meets a blackbird as he starts off on a journey, he 
will have bad luck. 

7. When one member of a family has started on a journey, the oth- 
ers will not dust a room in the house until he has crossed a river. 

8. If two persons are spending the evening together, and one of 
them speaks of bad luck to come, it is very bad luck indeed. 

The reason, it was explained, is because a Syrian abhors the darker 
side of life and tries to have his mind continually filled with glad 
and happy thoughts. 

9. Twins always bring good luck, both to their parents and to 
themselves. 

10. Never begin a journey on Tuesday or on Friday, for it will be 
a failure ! 

11. If a person breaks a piece of pottery on the departure of a 
visitor, it means he does not wish his return. 

12. If a woman puts on a garment of her husband while he is 
away, she desires him to meet with bad luck. 
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The reason being that, when a man dies, it is customary for his 
wife to put on one of his garments and sing funeral songs. The 
Syrians have very many of these funeral songs. 

1 3. To carry a small piece of bone which comes from Rome from 
the skeleton of St. Peter or of St. Paul, or a lock of hair, or a piece 
of the garment of any Saint brings good luck. 

14. If a person carries "habek," he will have bad luck. 

" Habek " is a plant native to Syria. My informant thought that 
it did not grow in America, and knew it only by its Arabic name. 

The reason being that when a man dies considerable of it is placed 
about the corpse. 

15. A cross-eyed person loves two persons equally. 

16. If a company of people, while dining, speak of some one who 
is far away, and a spoon, or some other article from the table, happens 
to fall on the floor as his name is being mentioned, it means that he 
is dying of hunger. 

17. A Syrian will not go near a graveyard at night, for he fears 
the spirits of the dead, which are thought to rise from the ground in 
the evening and linger about the village. If the ghost appears in a 
black garment, the man is in trouble ; but if the garment is white, 
the man is at rest. 

18. Every Syrian fancies that he is under the thraldom of a certain 
witch, who appears to him in his dreams. She endeavors to sepa- 
rate him from his own mother. If the man finds, after waking, that 
his nose has been bleeding, or is still bleeding, it means that the bonds 
uniting him with his witch are broken, and that he is free. But if 
he finds the next morning that the tassels on the sash of his night- 
robe are cross tied into a knot, it means that he will be a slave of 
that witch, and can only with great difficulty extricate himself 
from her power. 

19. When a newly married bride enters for the first time the door 
of her husband's house, she breaks a loaf of unleavened bread and 
sticks it upon the door for good luck. 

20. If a person's left hand itches, he is to receive some money ; but 
if it is the right hand that itches, he is to pay some money. 

21. If a person's left eye twitches, something unpleasant will hap- 
pen to him ; but if it is the right eye that twitches, it will be some- 
thing pleasant. 

22. If a little baby always keeps his hands tightly clenched, he will 
live long ; but if he holds them loosely, his life will be short. 

23. If a person cuts his finger-nails in the evening, he will have 
bad luck. 

24 If a person, as he stands on the threshold of a room, curses 
another, he will meet with the evil he has wished the other man. 
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CUSTOMS. 

When a person falls ill, if the trouble is slight he may cure him- 
self by carrying around a small, round, white stone tied to the end 
of a ribbon. 

For many ailments branding is resorted to, a hot iron, or brick, or 
even a thick piece of cloth being used for the purpose. For rheuma- 
tism a person would be branded on the hand or arm; for trouble 
with the eyes, on the head, etc. 

For snake bites a very rare and mysterious stone is used. The 

priests keep these stones 
and are said to have always 
had them. The stone it- 
self is thought to be artifi- 
cial, and to have been made 
by the Greeks. In shape 
it is circular, about two 
inches in diameter, and 
half an inch or so thick. 
The color is bright yellow 
on one side, and black on the other. The stone is applied directly 
to the wound, the black side down if the snake were black, and vice 
versa. Milk is put on the stone, and it bubbles as if the stone were 
hot. After a short time the stone has drawn out all the poison. 
My informant says he cannot explain this phenomenon, but that he 
himself has seen it operate, and that it is the only thing he knows of 
that is efficacious in bringing about a cure from snake bites. 

Tattooing is very common, but it is practised for ornamentation 
only, no religious significance being attached to it. The designs 
represent nearly everything from fishes to patron saints, and are usu- 
ally on the hand or arm. A Catholic generally has a cross on one 
hand or the other, to mark the fact. A young man of exceptional 
physique often has a round design about the size of a five-cent piece, 
on the right side of his head near the eye, to denote strength and 
prowess. 

Among the Arabs when two tribes have had a fight and the mem- 
bers of a third tribe wish to make peace again between them, they 
ask either tribe to send a few men half-way. When they meet the 
members of the third tribe kill a black sheep, thus symbolizing that 
hatred is killed, and that the earth has drunk its blood, so that only 
love remains. 

GAMES, ETC. 

During Lent, and especially on Easter Sunday, the Syrians have 
a custom of playing with eggs. The game is as follows : Two per- 
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sons take a number of eggs apiece, testing them upon their teeth to 
get as strong-shelled ones as possible. The sharper end is called the 
head, and the other the heel. Then A says, " With my head I will 
break your head," or, if he thinks he has a very hard-shelled egg, he 
may say, " With my head I will break your head and your heel too." 
B may then make the threat to take A's egg and with its heel break 
both ends of his own egg. But suppose he does not, and the game 
goes on with A's threat to B. B then wraps his hand tightly about 
the egg and, leaving only the very tip exposed, says, " Well, break 
it ! " A says, " You are not showing very much of it." B then 
moves his hand down a trifle, and A, if he thinks he can break it, 
strikes. But if he thinks that he cannot break it, he says, " I will 
show you more than that," and takes B's egg and gives B his egg. 
B then does the striking, and if he succeeds in breaking A's egg he 
wins it. If, on the contrary, B's egg is broken by the blow, A wins 
it. The one who loses then produces a new egg, and the game con- 
tinues until the supply of either one or the other is exhausted. 1 

A game called " maukalet " is very popular among the Syrians. I 
was unable to get the 
details, but the main 
features of the game are 
as follows : A board di- 
vided into halves with 
seven cups in each half 
is used. Two play the game at a time, and each man has seven mar- 
bles in each pocket on his side. They take turns then at distribut- 
ing the marbles in the cups, one marble being put in each cup. 
Whenever a man can make a " double," or a " double-two," he takes 
those marbles. 

The Syrians have a trick the clue to which is given by a verse, 
the words of which in Arabic are split up into their component 
letters. The verse means, in English, " God will always take care of 
his own people." 

The problem is stated as follows : There were thirty passengers, 
fifteen Christian and fifteen Mohammedan, sailing in a boat, but the 
seas were so high that the boat began to sink. The captain, to 
lighten her, determined to throw half his cargo overboard, and, 
because he was a Christian himself, he wished to throw the Moham- 
medans into the sea, and save those of his own religion. Therefore 
he said, " I will form you in a circle, and every ninth man that an- 
swers must be thrown overboard. How were the men arranged ? 
A pack of cards is used in solving the problem, the Mohammedans 

1 The same custom has been recorded of the Armenians in the Journal of Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore, vol. xii. 1899, No. xlv. p. 107. 
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being represented by a black suit, and the Christians by a red suit. 
Following the Arabic verse above, each letter represents a card, the 
dotted letters black cards, and the undotted ones red cards. This 
may be shown graphically as follows : — 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

Customs relating to marriage, from what I can learn, would seem 
to vary considerably in different parts of Syria, and in different 
classes of society. The following account is of a wedding I attended 
in Boston. On hearing that there was to be a wedding in " Little 
Syria," I hastened to call on the bishop (who, incidentally, is the 
head of all the Maronite churches in the United States) and to find 
out from him when it was to occur, and, also, some of their customs 
concerning marriage. He told me that in Syria a girl was marriage- 
able as soon as she reached puberty (twelve to fourteen years of 
age) ; a boy after he was fourteen. The young people themselves 
have very little voice in the affair, their parents making the match 
with or without consulting the preferences of their children. 

However, if two young people fall in love, and their parents will 
not sanction the affair, they may take matters into their own hands 
and elope. Then all of the bride's family turn out and search far and 
near, and, if they are able to find her, bring her back home. One 
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man told me that his sister eloped, and they brought her back three 
times. The fourth time, however, they were unable to find any trace 
of her. After a few months she returned with her husband, and her 
father gave him a job in his business. 

A girl is never allowed to go to the house of her betrothed, and 
must never see him, unless it be a chance meeting on the street. 
He, also, is not supposed to go to her house, but if, for any reason, 
he finds it neccessary to do so, he must not see her. In Syria the 
wedding ceremony is held in the bride's house. 

The details of the wedding I attended are as follows : The cer- 
emony took place in the Maronite chapel on Tyler Street. It was 
early New Year's morning, and high mass was just about over when 
I reached the church, which was packed to overflowing with devout 
worshippers. After the mass many left the church, but a few re- 
mained to see the ceremony. While the bishop was removing the 
robe he had worn during the mass, and putting on a special robe for 
the ceremony, candles were distributed to every one present, and 
lighted. 

Lighted candles play a large rdle in the life of the Syrians, but 
their exact significance I have been unable to determine. In some 
localities of Syria, to quote Mr. Huxley ("Journal of the American 
Oriental Society," vol. xxiii. 1902, p. 193), " before leaving her father's 
house, the bride, holding a candle in each hand, and supported by 
old women, walks slowly back and forth three times through the 
length of the room." Also at funerals, I am told, every one holds 
a lighted candle, the number of candles used varying with the position 
of the man in the community. When a priest dies lighted candles are 
carried from his house to the church, where the ceremony occurs, 
and from the church to the grave. Nor is their use limited to affairs 
of a religious nature. One evening I was invited to dine at the 
home of one of the better-to-do Syrians, and the light in both the 
front room and in the dining-room was furnished by candles. The 
bishop, who was present, explained to me that " mine host " had 
used candles instead of lamps to do me honor. I noticed that when 
dinner was over and we had repaired to the front room the candle- 
stick from the table was brought in, and that a lamp was lighted in 
the dining-room. 

After repeating a number of prayers the bishop took two rings 
and blessed them. These rings do not neccessarily belong to the 
bride and groom, but are often borrowed for the occasion, as they 
were in this instance. After having been blessed, they were put on 
the little finger of the left hand of the bride and groom respectively. 
Then both were crowned with rosaries. A widow or widower is 
crowned on the hand, as a person must not be crowned on the head 
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but once. A divorced person cannot be remarried. The customary 
questions were asked and the usual answers given. The two were 
uncrowned, the rings removed from their fingers, the candles blown 
out, and the ceremony was over. As the bride leaves the church, 
generally, flowers and small pieces of candy are thrown at her. They 
are also thrown at her when she leaves her father's house and starts 
for the church. 

The bride and groom were driven back to the house of her father 
and, when the rest of us, who walked, arrived, were seated at the 
head of the long table, which was to hold the wedding breakfast. 
Every one went up and offered congratulations. The male relations 
kissed the groom four times alternately, first on the right cheek, then 
on the left. 

When breakfast was ready all sat down, the bride and groom re- 
maining at the head of the table. Dishes piled with food of every 
description were placed side by side along the edge of the table, 
which had been pieced with boards and boxes to reach the length of 
the two rooms. The centre of the table was filled with loaves, or 
discs, of bread. Each person then, without ceremony, helped him- 
self from any dish within reach that happened to strike his fancy. 
Of course no knives or forks were used, but every one ate with his 
fingers, wiping them on the bread in true Syrian fashion. The 
women who were gathered at the rear of the room to replenish the 
dishes as soon as emptied, at short intervals set up a deafening yell, 
pronouncing lo ! lo ! lo ! etc., in the shrillest tones they could com- 
mand. This was a sign of welcome to all present. After the break- 
fast was over everything was cleared away, and dancing began, and 
was continued during the rest of the day and most of the night. 
Sometimes the dancing is kept up every night for a month. Very 
often special dancers are hired and come long distances to perform. 

FOLK-TALES. 

In the times of the Califate there lived in Bagdad a great poet, 
named Abu'n-Nuwas. One cold and stormy evening, as a body of 
friends were sitting about the king discussing matters, the king, 
desiring to make a little merriment, said, " I will give thousands of 
pounds to him who will sit naked on the roof of the palace all night." 
Abu'n-Nuwas said, " I '11 do it," and straightway removed his clothes, 
and because he was poor and in need of the money, went up and sat on 
the roof all night. He suffered much. The wind the whole night long 
bit his flesh, but the remembrance of the promised gold encouraged 
him, so that he endured minute by minute. In the morning he was 
badly frozen and could not move. At last the king sent one of his 
body-guard to see what had happened to the poet. He brought 
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Abu'n-Nuwa's down nearly dead, and they worked over him a long 
time before he opened his eyes. After he had clothed himself he 
waited impatiently for the reward, but the king, before giving him 
the gold, asked, " What did you see in the night, Abu'n-Nuwas ? " 
Abu'n-Nuwa's replied that he had seen nothing all night, and described 
to the king the bitter cold and the rain. He said, however, that in 
the early gray of the morning he had seen far, far away a tiny light, 
but that that was all he had seen. The king was angered and said, 
"Abu'n-Nuwas, I shall not give you anything, for you have warmed 
yourself by that light." Abu'n-Nuwas pleaded, but to no purpose, 
for the king wished to make fun of the poet. It was hard for Abu'n- 
Nuwa's, after suffering such pain, to be deprived of the reward, and he 
determined that some day he would get revenge, and even perchance 
the reward too. 

A whole year passed, and the king had forgotten all about the 
affair. One day Abu'n-Nuwas came, and invited the king to take 
dinner with him out in his country garden. The king accepted, for 
he thought it would be very pleasant to honor the poet, and also he 
was interested to hear his poetry. In the early morning of the ap- 
pointed day the king and the queen, accompanied by their knights 
and pages, went to the garden of Abu'n-Nuwa's, expecting to be 
feasted on the most delicious food and the choicest wine. They sat 
down under the trees, and Abu'n-Nuwas sang and played for them. 
There was an abundance of poetry and music there, but nothing to 
eat or drink. Yet no one ventured to mention refreshments, each 
thinking that the next moment they would be invited to the repast. 

Nothing, however, was prepared. Again and again Abu'n-Nuwas 
sang and played, and all his maidens and slaves, also, danced and 
sang. Of that the king had enough, for it was growing late in the 
afternoon, and he could endure his hunger no longer. Accordingly 
he called Abu'n-Nuwa's to him, and said, " O wicked one that brought 
us here, and filled us with music and poetry, but wished us to die of 
hunger ! " Abu'n-Nuwas bowed humbly, and replied, " Your Ma- 
jesty, the food is not cooked yet, but is on the fire." After an hour 
the king asked the same question with more bitterness, and Abu'n- 
Nuwas again replied, "Your Majesty, the food is still on the fire." 
Then the king, and all his retinue, was very angry, and was about to 
kill Abu'n-Nuwas. But Abu'n-Nuwa's said, " Come, Most High King, 
and let me show thee that the pots are on the fire." He then led 
the way to another part of the garden, and there, indeed, were the 
pots hanging from the highest branches of a tree. On the ground 
beneath them there was a blazing fire, but no heat could reach the 
pots, only smoke. Then the king was very angry. " O wicked slave, 
most ignorant one," cried he, " do you suppose that the food will be 
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cooked when the fire is so very far from it ? " " Your Majesty," re- 
plied Abu'n-Nuwas, " if pots cannot be boiled, nor even warmed by 
such a great fire as this, how could I, naked, on such a very cold 
night, be warmed by seeing a tiny light miles and miles away ? " 
The king laughed, and laughed, and laughed. Then Abu'n-Nuwa's 
immediately ordered tables to be made ready, and a fine feast was 
spread, for everything had been prepared beforehand, and hidden 
away. They all ate and drank in merriment, and the king gave the 
thousands of pounds he had formerly promised to the poet, and made 
no more fun of him, for Abu'n-Nuwas was too clever for the king. 

Mr. H. M. Huxley has recorded a different version of this story in 
the " Journal of the American Oriental Society," vol. xxiii. 1902, 
pp. 235-237. 

The Syrians relate two quite different classes of stories. One is 
the ordinary folk-tale, a good example of which has just been given 
in the story of the king and Abu'n-Nuwa's. The second class com- 
prises stories of quite a different type, which are, I think, although 
not quite identical with, nevertheless closely akin to what we term 
"allegory." That is to say, A makes a remark which seems prepos- 
terous to B, for, as A intended, B does not understand the figurative 
or allegorical use of A's words. The meaning will be brought out 
better by the story itself, which was related to my informant some 
thirty years ago when he was a small boy, by an old man in Damas- 
cus. 

One day while the king and his premier were discussing matters, 
the king asked him what it was that the coffee-pot said as it simmers 
on the fire. This was the first time the premier had ever heard such 
a question as that, and he was unable to give an answer. It irritated 
him, for he had never thought that any one could answer such a ques- 
tion. But the king was determined to know, and insisted on his 
discovering what the real words which the simmering coffee-pot 
says are. But the premier was unable to find out what they are. 
Then the king grew angry, and threatened to kill the premier if, at 
the expiration of three days, he could not tell him the words of the 
simmering coffee-pot. The poor premier did his best to find out, 
and asked every one, but all was in vain, for no one could enlighten 
him. What was worse, some of those he asked laughed at him, and 
thought that he was crazy. 

It was the afternoon of the second day, and still he had been un- 
able to solve the mystery. In despair he gave up all hope of finding 
any one in the world who knew what the simmering coffee-pot says, 
and, to seek relief and change for his troubled mind, departed from 
the city he knew not whither. As he was walking along in the 
country he met a peasant who was returning home from the city, 
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and he asked him where he was going. The peasant told him that 
he was from a village which was located about an hour's walk from 
the city. So the premier thought that he would accompany him to 
that village, not knowing in his perplexity what else to do. 

After they had walked together for a few minutes, the premier 
asked the peasant if he did not think that it would be a good plan 
for them to take turns, each letting the other ride on his shoulders 
for a short distance in order that they might neither become very 
tired on the way. The old peasant was amazed to hear such a ques- 
tion, and said, " My son, how do you expect me to let you ride on my 
shoulders while I am so feeble and advanced in years ? " Of course 
the premier did not mean by his suggestion what the peasant under- 
stood, and consequently, discovering that the peasant did not under- 
stand what he meant, they walked on together in silence for nearly 
half the distance. 

The premier really meant by his suggestion that they should take 
turns telling stories and that thus the way would not seem so long 
and tiresome as it would if they walked in silence. 

After a short time they came across a cornfield, and again the 
premier initiated the conversation by asking if the owner of the field 
had already eaten the corn or not. The peasant was again amazed 
at the question of his companion, for it was evident to any one that 
the cornfield was at its best, and merely replied, " My son, I do not 
understand what you mean by a question like that, for it is not diffi- 
cult for any one to see that this cornfield has not been harvested yet. 
Why, then, do you ask me if it has been eaten or not ? " The pre- 
mier did not allow himself to become angry at this reply, for he had 
perceived from the first that the peasant was not one of those who 
could understand his allegorical language. 

The premier meant by his question whether the owner of the 
cornfield had borrowed the money for the seed, in which case, soon 
after the harvest was over, after paying off the debt he had contracted 
for the seed in the spring, he would have nothing left to eat ; or 
whether he owned the crop without debt. 

They walked on, and when very near the village a funeral passed 
them. Again the premier asked his companion whether the man 
was really dead. At this question the peasant was nearly beside 
himself he was so angry, and said, " How in the world can you doubt 
of the death of this man, for you see they are taking his body to the 
cemetery to bury, and therefore it is foolish to ask such a question 
as that." 

The meaning of the premier was again mistaken. He meant that 
if the dead man had any sons, he was not really dead, for they would 
still keep his name alive. 
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By this time they had entered the village, where they were obliged 
to separate. The custom in those days was that a stranger who had 
no place to which he could go should go to the mosque, and spend 
his time there. But as the place was entirely unknown to the pre- 
mier, he asked the peasant if he would not kindly show him the way 
thither. He accordingly went with the premier and showed him the 
way. Then he departed, and when he had reached his home he was 
so astounded, and his mind was so full of the incidents that had hap- 
pened, that he told his family about the queer man he had met, and 
how strangely he had talked. In his family, however, there was a 
daughter and, fortunately for the premier, she could understand the 
true meaning of his words. So after her father had related what he 
had heard, she told him that it would be very kind of him if he would 
take some supper to the stranger. She took seven loaves of bread, 1 
and a large bowl of modzun, 2 and gave them to her father, telling him 
to give them to the stranger with her respects, and to say to him : 
"Our moon is full, and our week has seven days." 

But the old man, being very hungry on account of his journey to 
the city, could not resist taking a few sips of the broth, and one of 
the loaves of bread, thinking that it would never be discovered that 
he had done so. When he handed the food to the stranger, he gave 
him his daughter's message as she had directed. But the stranger, 
immediately detecting the theft, said, " No. Give your daughter my 
respects and tell her that your moon is not quite full, and that your 
week has but six, instead of seven, days." The peasant took back 
the message of the stranger to his daughter, and she, at once under- 
standing what had been done, was somewhat provoked at her father 
for having done so. He, in turn, was greatly amazed when she told 
him what he had done, and could not possibly conceive how she had 
found out that he had taken some of the stranger's supper, for he 
was quite certain that no one had seen him eat it. 

The next morning the girl desired very much to see the stranger 
who had so aroused her curiosity by her father's report of him. So 

1 These were the leavened loaves of the Syrian peasants. They are very large 
(a foot and a half or more in diameter), round, and very thin (generally not over half 
an inch in thickness). This bread is not baked in ovens, but the great discs of 
dough are plastered on the outside of huge clay jars, which have a very hot fire 
burning inside them. The heat is kept in by a cover on the top of the jar. A 
special kind of fuel is used to make the fire in these jars, but I have been unable 
to find out what it was. This kind of bread is quite different from the bread 
which the roving Arabs make, they using no yeast or leaven of any kind, and bak- 
ing their bread on a large, somewhat rounded shield-like slab of iron, beneath 
which is the fire. 

2 Modzun seems to be a kind of "old-fashioned soup," made of thickened milk, 
rice, and meat. In summer it is often prepared without the rice and meat, and 
when iced is said to be a very refreshing beverage. 
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she sent her father to invite him home. On the previous evening 
the premier had perceived that this peasant girl was such a person 
as he wanted to find, and so he was very glad to accept her invita- 
tion, and went home with the old man. It was the custom in those 
times for such people (i. e. those who spoke in allegories) when they 
met, to use allegorical language, making their remarks as difficult of 
comprehension as possible. Accordingly the stranger and the girl 
competed with one another, each asking the other the most difficult 
questions imaginable. The premier could see, to his great surprise, 
that this peasant girl was one of the cleverest persons he had ever 
met. 

After they had both enjoyed themselves in competition the pre- 
mier was discovered to be no common person, but a nobleman dis- 
guised as a poor man so as to try to conceal his identity. He, on 
finding the girl so clever, had hoped for relief from his difficulty, 
and now that he perceived himself discovered by her, he told her the 
whole story of the sorry plight he was in on account of the king's 
anger because he could not tell what the simmering coffee-pot says. 
But she greatly soothed his troubled mind, and encouraged him by 
telling him that it is the easiest thing in the world to answer. The 
premier was very much surprised, for in all his life and in all his 
studying he had never heard of such a thing, and none of his com- 
panions had either. As he was so anxious to hear what the coffee- 
pot says as it simmers on the fire the girl told him, and this is what 
she said : — 

My stream glides down the sunny glade 

Brings life to flower, and grass, and tree. 

But thus my kindness is repaid ; 

They feed the blaze to torture me. 

The Arabic verse is said to be extremely beautiful, and at best 
only the general idea can be translated. 

The premier, rejoicing, went back to his city, and told the king 
that he had found out the words which the coffee-pot sings as it sim- 
mers on the fire. 

Howard Barrett Wilson. 
Cambridge, Mass. 



